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Minister became aware of the discontent which isso.
his exclusiveness had provoked Then he yielded
to what was almost a menace, and chose Mr.
Chamberlain to sit in the Cabinet as President of
the Board of Trade.1 It was the post for which he
was best fitted; and Sir Charles Dilke was also in
his right place as representative of the Foreign
Office in the House of Commons.

Even when this particular obstacle had been The seeds
surmounted, the composition of the Cabinet was of dlscord*
perilously discordant Among the fourteen men
of whom it was composed were Mr. Gladstone, who
had supplanted the Leader of the Liberal Party in
the House of Commons, and Lord Hartington, the
Leader supplanted; Lord Selborne, most ecclesi-
astical of politicians, and Mr. Bright, most political
of Dissenters ; the Gladstonian Lord Granville and
the Palm erstoman Lord Kimberley ; Mr. Chamber-
lain, who had introduced in England the American
Caucus, and Mr. Forster, who had refused to recog-
nise it in his own constituency of Bradford. The
exclusion from the Cabinet of Mr. Fawcett, Post-
master-General, was not justified by his blindness,
and the claims of Sir Charles Dilke seemed greater
than the claims of Mr. Dodson, President of the
Local Government Board. Mr. Stansfeld was
unaccountably passed over, and neither Mr.
Trevelyan nor Mr. Courtney was at first included
in the Government at all. There were grounds
for Radical complaint, and Mr. Chamberlain had
more sympathy with some of his friends outside
the Cabinet than with any of his colleagues. That
Mr. Chamberlain should be a Cabinet Minister at
all was regarded by most Conservatives, and by
some Liberals, as a danger and a scandal. Though
a substantial citizen, with a larger pecuniary interest
in the maintenance of order than most of his critics,

1 Morley's Life of Gladstone, vol. ii. pp. 621-630.